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PREPARING FOR VATICAN II 


HE articles in this and the October issue of DOCTRINE AND LIFE 
T deal with the preparation of the coming ecumenical council. That 
the council itself will be an event of the greatest importance in 
the life of the Church is self-evident. However, many Catholics are in- 
sufficiently informed about its nature and scope and are unaware of the 
extent and importance of the preparation upon which the Church embarked 
some two and a half years ago. It involved the most extensive consultation 
of the Church-at-large which has ever been possible since its foundation. 
And the consultation concerned the very fundamentals of the Christian 
life: the Christian faith, Christian morals and ecclesiastical discipline. 
The points and problems forwarded to Rome from all over the world 
were distributed into twelve categories and a group of distinguished 
Churchmen and scholars was appointed to study the issues raised under 
each category. Thus were created the ten commissions and two secretariats 
which are, principally, the concern of these two special issues. 


Quite properly, the work of the commissions is conducted in secrecy, 
and there can be no hint of prying in a survey of this sort. However, it is 
the Holy Father’s frequently-expressed wish that Catholics follow the 
preparations with the keenest interest and that they take pains to inform 
themselves about the aims of the council. Consequently, a great deal of 
information is furnished by the Vatican, and it is the backbone of this 
survey. The articles also furnish some account of the speculation 
on the council’s agenda which is now being indulged all over the 
Church. But the principal aim of the contributors is to describe 
the problems and the present position in the fields (of Christian faith, 
Christian morals and ecclesiastical discipline) indicated by the titles and 
personnel of the ten commissions and two secretariats. 


It is our hope that the articles will help our readers to see the council in 
its most fundamental context, that described in Father Barden’s article. 
For it is an activity of Christ’s Church and it is wholly in the service of 
the love between Christ and Christians. 


THe Epiror. 


DOCTRINE AND LIFE attempts to increase Christians’ awareness of 
the application of the teaching of Christ in their lives. It is edited and 
published by the Irish Dominicans; © Dominican Publications. Annual 
post-paid subscription (payable to the Manager, Dominican Publications, 
St. Saviour’s, Dublin 1, Ireland) £1; $3.00 U.S.A.; 25/- Australia. 
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aoe and designs in the new Irish Ritual. 


THE CHURCH-AND THE 
COUNCIL 


WILLIAM BARDEN, O.P. 
THE HOLY PLACE 


op’s holy place now is the Catholic Church. There was a 

time when it was the temple of Jerusalem; but when the 

Word of God was conceived as man in the womb of Mary 
the glory of that temple began to fade. Another and a greater shrine 
of God’s abiding presence was taking its place. That new holy 
place was Mary the Theotokos, the Mother of God. And the holy 
human nature of the Word Incarnate was the holy of holies where 
the presence was so immediate, so intimate, that we cannot conceive 
a presence that could be closer. The presence of hypostatic union 
brings God so close to created nature, draws him so deeply into 
the heart of creaturehood, that it is impossible to conceive any 
more intimate presence of God to his world. 

The moment of Incarnation was a world-shattering moment. The 
world, the universe, has never been the same since. In Jesus we 
see the new and greater temple, destroyed but in three days rebuilt, 
this time in the fullness of its glory and in the heavenly places. In 
him the glory of divinity shines through the vesture of our hum- 
anness, our humanity has been made the glorious shrine of God. 

Even in the days of his mortal flesh Jesus was in this most perfect 
sense the shrine of God. The fact of hypostatic union made his 
human nature the holy of holies, the holy place par excellence, the 
holy shrine of God in a unique and transcendent way. No other 
holy place—and there have been many and there are many—could 
ever approach even near to the dignity of this sacred shrine. But 
it is to this holy place that all other holy places look, it is from this 
holy place that they derive their significance, it is from their closeness 
to this holy place that their power comes to them. 


DEATH AND RESURRECTION 
The holy humanity of Jesus even in the days of his mortal flesh 
was the shrine of God. The heavens were opened above it and the 


Father William Barden, O.P., is professor of dogmatic theology in the 
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angels of God were constantly ascending and descending on it. It 
was the heart of creation, the living centre of the universe—as 
indeed it still is. This living temple received its final consecration 
when it was sanctified by Passion, Death and Resurrection. Then 
all the holiness with which it was holy from the first flowered into 
an ultimate glory, an unquenchable light. The holy humanity was 
lifted up through the open heavens and Jesus now stands for ever 
in glory at the Father’s right hand. 

The movement has come full circle. The descending movement 
of Incarnation, Passion and Death has been answered by the 
ascending movement of Resurrection, Ascension and Entrance into 
Glory. God has penetrated to the very heart of his world, to that 
very heart of human experience which is dying; and he has risen up 
out of that, leading us all after him, into the place of everlasting 
life. The gates of heaven swing open wide before the king of the 
universe as he rides home in victory, bringing with him this time the 
white-robed armies of the saved. 

Where God has entered into his world is the point of penetration, 
the Holy Place. That point of penetration is the magnetic point; 
all souls are drawn towards it. Sweetly, delightfully, inevitably, they 
yield to its delicate compulsion, they abandon their cold, hard 
self-centredness; they are drawn to that magnetic point which is 
the dying, rising and ascending Christ. It is a moving point, coming 
into the world, descending into the humiliation of the grave and 
rising into a glory that is not of this world. Men cast up their 
satellites that encircle the earth for a time and fall back or yield to 
extinction. But this point of light is not of the earth, earthy; it has 
been illuminated from without and its course is towards and into 
the heavenly places and the Father’s throne. 

When we are drawn within the range of influence of the dying, 
rising and ascending Christ who is now in his glory, we are in the 
Holy Zone, the holy place. When we are as near to him as it is 
possible for us to be, when we are within the more intimate circle 
of the Holy Zone, then we shall be in heaven. But already we are 
bathed in his light, we are warmed in the glow of charity that 
comes to us from him. This light and this warmth derive from his 
passion and his dying. Lifted up on his cross he drew us all to 
himself ty the meritorious power of his worship and love of the 
Father, by the moral efficiency of his saving act. This light and this 
warmth derive also from the glorious wounds of the risen Christ in 
heaven; they stream down on us really, physically, from his glorified 
humanity. And thus our being in the holy place means that simul- 
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taneously we look back and look up; we look back to the Blood as 
it flows from the open wounds on the Cross, we look up to the 
streams of glory that pour down on us from those self-same wounds 
now in their eternal loveliness as jewels that sparkle for ever. 

Here and now we look back to a moment of history that is no 
more. Here and now we look up from our place of mortality to the 
“light inaccessible” into which he has already passed. In our 
moment of time we look back to a moment that is gone; from our 
place in this dying world we look up to the place of life eternal. 
But the moral power of his passion and dying transcends the 
limitations of time; and the physical power of the risen Christ can 
penetrate a dying world. Indeed the way is open up before us out 
of this dying world. Nothing else is needed but that we should die 
to this dying world for us to pass into that light and life which he 
has purchased for us and which he is now enjoying already. 


SACRAMENTAL SIGNS 


We have not said everything that is to be said about our situation 
when we have said that it is the Holy Place where we look back 
to the dying Christ and look up to the glorious Christ, and where 
through that two-fold vision of our living faith the saving power 
of Christ surrounds us. No, it is a Holy Place in which our nearness 
to Christ is not brought about merely by a living faith. We make 
the God-given signs of faith—the sacraments. And in the celebration 
of the sacramental rite Christ draws near us in a new way—the 
sacramental way. 

The magnetic point towards which all souls are drawn is the 
point in movement of the descending Word Incarnate into his 
Passion and of the ascending Word Incarnate into his glory. From 
the first stirrings of saving grace after the Fall until God’s harvest 
will have been fully gathered there is no soul being saved that is 
not drawn into that movement by a living faith. Indeed, there is 
no soul at all that is not being in some way touched and influenced 
by the power that goes forth always from that energising centre of 
true life. And for us who live in the economy of the New Law, in 
this era of the plenitude of grace, that influence is even something 
physical; and there is no soul now that is not always either respond- 
ing to or refusing to accept the life-giving influence of this mighty 
Sun that shrines always in the world of human souls. 

But when we make the sacramental signs of our faith we are 
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even more effectively drawn within the range of the life-giving Sun. 
Its magnetic power is stronger, its generous flood of goodness is 
more abundantly at our disposal, we have penetrated even further 
into the Holy Place, we are nearer to God. When the believer makes 
the sacramental signs of his faith and goes under the water of 
baptism, his contact with the Lord who saves is made more intimate 
and his appropriation of all the satisfying power of Christ’s passion 
is complete. When the lover of God and of Christ makes the 
sacramental sign of his charity and eats the eucharistic Bread of 
life, he is made one with his Lord who died for love on the Cross, 
and his appropriation of the propitiatory value of that charity is 
no longer measured merely by the measure of his own poor love. 
So to enter into the sacramental world of signs in which our faith 
and hope and love is enshelled, protected and nourished, is to 
deepen our union with Jesus. It is to draw nearer to him physically 
so that we may deepen our moral appropriation of the power of 
his saving act, and thus be lifted up into the movement of salvation 
that originates in heaven and ceaselessly returns thereto. It is to be 
drawn more and more surely from the fringe of that movement of 
salvation into its deep centre where it runs with complete obedience 
to the call of God. Thus our being saved in Christ, which is first and 
foremost a matter of inwardness, interiority, of union by faith, 
hope and love, is given a new certainty, a new enrichment, because 
we have entered into this Holy Place of inwardness in the Holy 
Place of the sacramental signs—the Catholic Church. 

I make the sacramental sign of my interior life in Christ because 
I make my own and accept the sign which alone the Catholic 
Church is commissioned to make. The Church is the place where 
the waters of baptism are always flowing; whoever is validly 
baptized is by that fact basically a member of the Catholic Church. 
The Church is also the House of Bread; in her company the 
eucharistic sign of the Breaking of the Bread is being continually 
enacted. The eucharistic Bread is hers to consecrate and to dis- 
tribute. To eat it is to enter into the love-fellowship, the agape, 
which is the Church. The Church is then the sacramental zone of 
the Signs of faith, hope and charity, where the presence of Christ 
to his People is real and physical (in different degrees of “real” 
presence in the different sacraments) so that his presence to them 
by faith, hope, and love, and by the moral appropriation of the 
meritorious and propitiatiory value of his Passion may become 
even more precious and vivid than before. The Church is the Holy 
External Place in which our entry into the Holy Place of Interiority 
becomes more intimate and more assured. 
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But the Church would not be the Holy Place in which the 
Sacramental Signs were made unless it were first the Holy Place 
in which the Word of Faith is preached. If the Church is empowered 
to make the sacramental signs of the Christ-presence, it is even 
more fundamentally commissioned and authorised to preach the 
Word of Faith. The sacramental sign is a sign of faith. It is meaning- 
less and ineffective apart from faith. But “faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of Christ’? (Romans 10:17). The Church 
is then first and foremost the Holy Place of Preaching—the Holy 
Place where the word of God is spoken, and where the word of 
God is spoken not merely to those who are within the Holy Place 
by baptism and obedience, but also to those who are without. The 
Faith and Love of the Church can never die. The sacramental zone 
where the sacraments are celebrated is the Holy Place of undying 
faith, the Holy Place where till the end of time the Word of Faith 
will be preached to men by divinely-authorised preachers of that 
Word. The Catholic hierarchy is empowered and authorised by 
Christ to celebrate the Christian mysteries or sacraments; the 
Catholic hierarchy is authorised and commissioned to preach to 
men the divine Word of truth. But of these two commissions the 
graver and the more essential is the command to preach the Good 
News of Salvation and all that that implies. The truth must be 
proposed to the unbeliever; it must be proposed unceasingly to 
the believer also that he may feed his soul on the daily bread of 
truth. 

The Church must bear witness unceasingly to those without; 
she must break the bread of truth unceasingly to those within. 
Her preaching office is two-fold. It is outward, enterprising, 
missionary; it is inward, towards her own, and towards leading 
them to a greater interiority in Christ. Thus the work of preaching 
is the protective shell of faith and its nourishing context; it is also 
a summoning to faith, a challenging to faith, an awakening to 
faith. The Church in her preaching function is a light, a light to 
those within the house of the faith, but a light also that shines on 
those in the darkness without. 

The Church as a zone of Holy Preaching is a zone in which 
responsibility is exercised. Those who are commissioned to exercise 
this ministry have to that extent the cure of souls. This commission 
affects primarily the hierarchy of bishops with their collaborators 
in the lower ranks of the clergy. It affects also those who have been 
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authorised in any way to share in the work of the apostolate either 
in mandated Catholic Action or in works of more private initiative. 
Indeed, there is no Catholic who cannot be in some sense a light- 
bearer, a vessel of the Word. And in the missionary witness of the 
Church it is generally the layman who is the first to cast the ray of 
gospel-light into the darkness of the world. 

This world of Word and Sacrament where Jesus is ‘“‘sacramentally”’ 
present to his People as their teacher and their priest is also the 
Holy Place where he leads and rules them as the shepherd of their 
souls. This presence of Christ the shepherd is mediated through 
the authority, exercised in love, of the Catholic hierarchy. The 
Catholic Church is thus in every way a zone of the presence of 
Christ. It is precisely within this zone that the deep and ultimate 
presence of Christ—his indwelling in the hearts of his faithful by 
their living faith—is mediated, protected, made more and more 
intense and living and fruitful. This zone is the Holy Place precisely 
because its heart’s heart is the Holy of Holies—men in the Heart 
of Christ and Christ in the hearts of men. That is the ultimate thing 
or reality towards which everything else in the life of the Church 
points and which it serves. Finis praecepti est charitas, the end of 
the commandment is charity (1 Tim. 1:5). That is the precious jewel 
of which all else is the surrounding and protecting shell. 

Yet the visible life of the Church is something more than the 
protective shell of the interior life of faith, hope and charity. A city 
seated on a mountain cannot be hid (Matt. 5:14). The city of God 
which is the Church exists first and foremost to protect the Holy 
Place, the inner sanctuary of love. But it is a visible protection of an 
invisible thing. It is the visible Body of Christ. It is in the world and 
time. It can be seen by those in the world. Indeed, it has an obliga- 
tion to let itself be seen. It is a challenge to those without, a summons, 
an invitation. It is God’s way of drawing attention to itself first and 
then to the precious, divine life that is lived within. The Church in 
her visibility must welcome publicity, must desire to be known, 
must make her voice heard, must seek to draw men to herself. She 
does all this not for her own sake, not for the human satisfaction 
of making proselytes, not for the natural joy of victory, not for 
her own glory; she does all this that she may lead men to the living 
waters within, to the stream of the river that maketh joyful the city 
of God (Ps. 45:5). “The mountain of the house of the Lord shall be 
prepared upon the top of mountains, and it shall be exalted above 
the hills: and all nations shall flow unto it” (Usaias, 2:2). 

Every stirring of life, then, in the visible Church has for its 
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purpose and ultimate meaning the indwelling of Jesus in the souls 
of men—in the souls of those already within the City of God and 
in the souls of those without. It is a call to all to prepare themselves 
to enter or to penetrate more deeply within the Holy of Holies— 
the Heart of Christ, the interior place where God and men meet 
and are at one in love. Just as Christ’s physical body enclosed his 
human heart, so his mystical body, the visible Church, has for its 
holy heart the love of Christ for his Father. It is there we may find 
our place in him by our living faith; it is in our living faith he finds 
his place in us. The heart of the Mystical Body is interiority, interior 
life, life in the Spirit. In that interiority we Christians now are 
involved in a union with the Risen Christ that is even physical. 
And even by the fact that by the baptismal character we stand 
within the Holy City of the Church, that physical contact is already 
begun. 


THE COUNCIL 


The first oecumenical or world-councils of the Church were 
occasions when at the request of the secular world-authority, the 
Roman Emperor, the Church examined her faith and proclaimed 
her faith before the world. The word oecumenical may have changed 
its meaning somewhat over the years, but all the twenty councils 
that are now reckoned as being oecumenical, in the sense of being 
dogmatically final, have always had the character of being an 
examination by the Church of herself and a public proclamation 
before the world of what she is and of what she would be. The 
Church has learned by experience how valuable a thing is all the 
examination of herself that inevitably goes before such an appearance 
on the stage of world-publicity. One has only to read the titles of 
the twelve commissions established in preparation for the Second 
Vatican Council to see what a thorough investigation into her life 
is at the moment being made by expert teams of bishops and 
theologians. The results of all their investigations, with apposite 
recommendations, will finally be laid before the pope and all the 
bishops of the Catholic Church in Council for their final decisions. 
But even now there is tremendous activity in every possible field of 
self-examination and self-criticism. Bishops, clergy, religious, 
laymen—the role of each class in the modern world is being studied. 
The sacramental and liturgical life of the Church in all its aspects 
is being examined. The system of preparation of priests, preachers 
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and theologians is being subjected to criticism. The oriental 
Churches, the missions to non-Christians, the apostolate of the 
laity, the union of all Christians—there is no vital aspect of the 
Church’s life that is forgotten. All this tremendous work of enquiry 
and judgment is now in full activity. It remains for the Church in 
Council to make decisions and to prepare for action. 

All this vast labour of enquiry and this resolute determination 
to launch into vital action on a manifold front is at the service of 
charity, of that living bond of love that unites human souls in 
Christ to God. It is a vast and wonderful deployment of energy in 
a thousand fields of action. Yet in the end it is all at the service of 
love. It is all that faith may be enlivened, that hope may be lifted up, 
that charity may be deepened, that Christ may triumph and that 
God may reign in souls. It is all ordered, even in its most public 
and enterprising and ‘“‘worldly’ aspects, towards interiority, to- 
wards that personal union of each individual soul with Christ 
which is at the heart of holiness. It is a vital movement of thought 
and of purpose in which the Church is concerned with a world to 
be saved and with Catholics to be made holy. 

On the deepest level of reality there is most surely a parallel 
movement of the Holy Spirit, a stirring of the waters of grace. We 
are living surely through a moment of deep spiritual significance in 
which the Heavenly Father’s arms are open wider than ever to all 
his children, in which the ascending, glorious Christ is drawing 
ever more powerfully innumerable human souls into the ever vaster 
army of the saved. It is a holy moment of time. The Holy Place of 
God is thronged with souls. 


THE CENTRAL COMMISSION 


MICHAEL O’CARROLL, C.S.SP. 


Council ended on Pentecost Sunday last year, the Com- 

mission which Cardinal Tardini had guided was dissolved. 
To the several Commissions which were then set up it handed a vast 
amount of material. It had fulfilled two functions: planning or 
general co-ordination and execution of the plans drawn up and 
approved by the Holy Father. 

These two functions will now be fulfilled separately; they will be 
referred to two agencies. The subordinate commissions will be 
largely responsible for sectional planning and operation; general 
planning and co-ordination will presumably be the work of the 
Central Commission. 

Before attempting to describe the composition and the work of 
this Central Commission, it may be well to recall the achievement 
of the Ante-Preparatory Commission. Shortly after its establish- 
ment, it was decided to write to each member of the Church’s 
hierarchy as well as to heads of religious orders and the Theological 
Faculties of the Catholic Universities asking for suggestions about 
the agenda of the Council. Apparently no limitation was imposed 
on the bishops beyond that arising out of the very nature of a Church 
Council, that it should deal with matters of faith or morals. 

Some time later, Cardinal Tardini said on French Television that 
he had signed over two thousand five hundred letters; he told a 
press conference that the replies had been fairly prompt. Not all 
the bishops knew that their replies would be printed in bound 
volumes. This has been done and we now have a permanent record 
of the most extensive consultation ever undertaken of the Catholic 
hierarchy. This collective testimony is the voice of the Church in 
the mid-twentieth century; the voice of a Church which has had its 
most active half century of missionary effort in hundreds of years, 
the voice of a Church emerging from the most awful persecution in 
its entire history. 

There are ten printed volumes of these letters. One that I saw 
—only from the outside—runs to one thousand pages of the large 
format used for papal documents, as in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. 
This volume contained the letters of the Italian hierarchy only. 


We: the Ante-Preparatory phase of the Second Vatican 


Father Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp., a well-known writer, studied the pre- 
paratory commissions in Rome last January. He is on the staff of Blackrock 
College, Dublin. 
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It is on these volumes that the commissions will work; it may be 
presumed that the very number and nature of the commissions 
arose out of the contents so compiled. As the commissions advance 
through the material submitted to them and elaborate their own 
suggestions, proposals and plans for discussion, these must be 
referred up to the Central Commission. This latter will correlate 
the results of their labours. But it will also possess, because of the 
Pope’s presence on it, an authority of control, limitation, even veto. 
It may be assumed that without formal approval from this Central 
Commission nothing can be put on the conciliar agenda. One must 
add that when the Fathers meet in Council, they will not be bound 
by any previous decisions, not even those of the Central Commission. 

Who are the members? They are mostly cardinals, archbishops 
and bishops, with the heads of the four orders, Benedictines, 
Dominicans, Franciscans and Jesuits. The subordinate commissions 
correspond generally to the geographical distribution of the Church’s 
membership, with an emphasis on Europe and Italy. The proportion 
is more evident in the composition of the Central Commission. 
Every distinctive area in the Church is represented. The four Irish- 
men—a high enough number amongst a total of about ninety— 
illustrate this intention admirably. Cardinal D’Alton represents 
Ireland, Archbishop Finbarr Ryan, O.P., the West Indies, Bishop 
Thomas Quinlan Korea and Father Michael Browne, O.P., is 
chosen as Master General of the Dominicans. I think it is in order 
to compliment the Irish Dominicans on having two members of the 
Province on the Central Commission—as a past student of the 
Dominicans it gives me the greatest joy to do so. 

There are also a number of Consultors. Amongst these are a few 
priests particularly renowned in the Church. However, it is the note 
of authority of territorial jurisdiction or primacy, of large respon- 
sibility in the Roman Curia that distinguishes the Central Com- 
mission. More than the sum of the other Commissions the Central 
Commission is the future Council in embryo. The fact that the 
Holy Father himself acts as President manifests the organic union 
between papacy and hierarchy that the Council will powerfully, 
creatively and fruitfully demonstrate to the world. Thus ninety years 
after the Vatican Council seemed to have elevated the Supreme 
Pontiff into isolation above the hierarchy, the future Council will 
articulate the vital links between them. The numerical strength of 
the hierarchy will show how much has been gained as a consequence 
of the First Vatican Council. 
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ITS SCOPE 


ESCRIBING the purpose of the Second Vatican Council, Pope 
[i= wrote in the encyclical Ad Petri Cathedram: “The 

principal aim of the Council will be to promote the increase 
of the Christian faith and a salutary renewal of Christian morals 
and to adapt ecclesiastical discipline to the needs of the present 
time’. The Theological Commission is primarily concerned with 
the first of the tasks here mentioned: “‘promoting the increase of 
the Christian faith’. Because this is the most exalted of the Council’s 
tasks it is put in the first place by the pope and for the same reason 
the Theological Commission stands at the top of the series of 
preparatory commissions. It comes immediately after the Central 
Commission, which occupies a place apart, its function being to 
evaluate the recommendations of the various specialist com- 
missions and determine to what extent and in what form they shall 
go before the Fathers of the Council. The Theological Commission 
will also be concerned with the second aim of the Council mentioned 
by Pope John: “‘a salutary renewal of Christian morals’’, inasmuch 
as this demands a theological exposition of moral doctrine and its 
application to particular problems. 

In a sense the scope of the Theological Commission is as wide as 
the combined scope of all the other commissions. For it embraces 
the faith of the Church in its entirety, the sum total of truths, 
theoretical and practical, entrusted to the Church for the salvation 
of mankind. This, however, is equivalent to saying that it is con- 
cerned with the life of the Church in all its fullness and complexity, 
for the life of the Church is but the practical affirmation of revealed 
truth, the adequate expression in human history of the divine 
mysteries committed by Christ to his Church. The only limits 
imposed on the Commission are those set by its own particular 
point of view. As a theological commission its concern will be with 
the life of the Church from the strictly doctrinal, as opposed to the 
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disciplinary point of view. While its scope will include practical 
(i.e. moral and social) as well as speculative (i.e. dogmatic) truths, 
it will confine itself to establishing their inclusion in, or connection 
with, the sources of revelation, and to formulating, explaining and 
deepening them in accordance with the particular needs of the 
present time. What may broadly be described as disciplinary 
measures—practical ways and means for the protection and 
dissemination of revealed truth, for deepening the spiritual life of 
the faithful, for the promotion of unity, harmony and freedom in 
the Church and in the world—will be the concern of the other 
commissions and the two secretariates. 

It is important to have a clear understanding of the function of 
the Theological Commission in regard to revealed doctrine. This 
function must be clearly distinguished from that of the Council 
itself. The Council will pronounce with divine authority on doctrinal 
questions, the Theological Commission will simply make recom- 
mendations and propose certain draft constitutions or chapters for 
submission to the Council. This difference in roles is based on the 
nature of the Church as constituted by Christ. It is to the bishops 
of the Church, “he successors of the apostles, that the care of the 
Church has been committed by its divine Founder. To them, 
through the apostles, was given the exclusive mandate expressed 
in the words ‘‘Going therefore teach all natiofis . . .” (Matt. 28:20). 
Because of the commission contained in these words the bishops 
of the Church, and they alone, can by right of their office teach 
and interpret revealed truth with divine authority. Others may play 
their part in handing on and disseminating revealed doctrine, but 
the stamp of authority is found only on the teaching of the bishops 
or, in the measure in which their authority is delegated, of their 
representatives. 

In certain circumstances too the teaching of the bishops on faith 
and morals is not only authoritative but infallible. For infallibility 
it is required that the world-wide episcopate, in union with the 
bishop of Rome, who is the centre and source of the Church’s unity, 
should be in agreement in proposing a particular doctrine for the 
belief of the faithful. In these circumstances the promise of Christ 
to his apostles, ‘““Behold, I am with you all days even to the con- 
summation of the world”, holds true in all its fullness and the 
ensuing doctrinal decisions are no more exposed to the danger of 
error than would be the personal teaching of Christ himself. This 
infallible teaching authority of the universal episcopate can be 
exercised in two ways, one ordinary, the other extraordinary. Its 
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ordinary exercise is continuous and is carried out by the episcopate 
dispersed throughout the world but united among themselves and 
with the bishop of Rome by a moral unity of mind and will. Its 
extraordinary exercise is intermittent and relatively rare: it emanates 
from the bishops of the world assembled in Council through the 
convocation and under the presidency of the bishop of Rome. 


PERSONNEL 


The work of the Theological Commission is intimately linked to 
this infallible teaching activity of the bishops assembled in Council. 
Without the preparatory labours of the theologians the Fathers 
of the Council would be insufficiently prepared for the immense 
doctrinal task that awaits them. While their prerogative of infal- 
libility is not conditional upon previous thorough and competent 
study of the subjects to be treated, prudence and humility demand 
that the most careful investigation precede the conciliar decisions. 
The first stage of these preparatory doctrinal investigations will be 
carried through by the Theological Commission. The members and 
consultors of the commission are experts in the various branches 
of theological science. Among them are authors of text-books 
covering the entire field or at least the greater part, of dogmatic, 
or moral theology, e.g. Monsignor Michael Schmaus of Munich, 
Monsignor Antonio Piolanti of the Lateran University, Father 
Bernard Haring, C.SS.R. of the Alphonsianum, Rome, Father 
Emmanuel Doronzo, O.M.I. of the Catholic University of America. 
Others are distinguished scripture scholars, e.g. Monsignor Lucien 
Cerfaux of Louvain, author of two renowned works on biblical 
theology, The Church in the Thzology of St. Paul and Christ in the 
Theology of St. Paul, Father Henri de Lubac, S.J., widely known as 
a protagonist of the spiritual sense of scripture as well as for out- 
standing work in other fields, and—the only Irishman on the 
Commission—Father Alexander Kerrigan, O.F.M. of the Antoni 
anum, Rome. Others have specialised in various sectors of theology, 
e.g. Father Charles Balic, O.F.M. of Rome, Father René Laurentin 
of the University of Anters, Father Domenico Bertetto, Italian 
Salesian, in Mariology; Monsignor Charles Journet of Fribourg, 
Father G. Salaverri, S.J. of the University of Comillas, Spain, in 
the theology of the Church; Monsignor Gerard Philips of Louvain 
and Father Yves Congar, the celebrated French Dominican, in the 
theology of the laity. There are also experts in patristics, in Thomistic 
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studies, in Church unity, in the relation between theology and 
philosophy and in other fields. Nor has the selection been made on 
a narrow basis. A glance at some of the names is sufficient to show 
that widely-divergent theological schools and tendencies are 
represented. This may involve the commission in protracted dis- 
cussions but the delay involved would be a small price to pay for 
the rich and balanced doctrine which varied erudition and keen 
criticism will ensure. Moreover, the discussion in the Council itself 
will, of course, be correspondingly shorter, since many divergences 
of opinion which would otherwise require argument by the bishops 
will have been already resolved, or at least more clearly defined, by 
the members of the Commission. 

For a better understanding of the work of the Commission it is 
necessary to recall briefly the meaning of Catholic theology and the 
role it fills in the life of the Church. 


ROLE OF THEOLOGY 


Christ has entrusted to the Church the message of salvation 
which he brought from the Father. This he has done through his 
apostles, whom he personally instructed during his lifetime and 
on whom he poured forth the Spirit of Truth after his return to the 
Father. The deposit of truth thus communicated to the Church 
will be preserved undefiled, without loss or addition, to the end of 
time by the infallible teaching authority of the bishops. It is the 
function of the hierarchy to transmit this deposit from generation 
to generation by oral preaching and in doing so it is assured of the 
perpetual assistance of the Holy Spirit. As this truth is com- 
municated by the Church to the peoples of the world, human 
reason, enlightened by divine grace, seeks to acquire as full an 
understanding of it as possible. Impelled by the natural desire for 
knowledge, by reverence for the divine message and by the love of 
Christ, who sums up in his own person the entire revealed message, 
Christians have devoted themselves throughout the ages to the 
contemplation and intellectual analysis of the deposit of faith 
contained in the twin sources of divine revelation: Sacred Scripture 
and the living Tradition of the Church. They have studied the 
revealed message both in itself and in its relation to truths known 
by natural reason, and in doing so they have acquired an ever 
deeper understanding of its inexhaustible fullness of meaning. It is 
in this process that the science of theology finds its origin and 
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justification. Theology is part of the general meditation of the 
Church on revealed truth but is characterised by the special qualities 
implied in the notion of a science. As a science, theology aims at 
constructing a unified and ordered system of knowledge. With the 
aid of certain well-tried, unassailable principles of natural reason 
it seeks to draw out the full implications of its own basic or “‘first” 
principles, which are the truths clearly contained in Scripture and 
Tradition. At the same time it is occupied in arranging this slowly 
developing body of knowledge in accordance with its inherent 
principles of logic and harmony. It also undertakes to defend the 
revealed message, as presented by the Church for our acceptance 
in successive ages, against the attacks of heretics and unbelievers. 


INCREASE OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


This activity of theologians, in common with the loving con- 
templation of the Word of God by the Church as a whole, results, 
under the guidance of the Teaching Church, in a real growth of the 
divinely-revealed deposit. This growth is subjective, not objective, 
however, that it is to say, it consists not in any quantitative addition 
but in the emergence into clear light of truths which were formerly 
merely implicit in the sources of revelation. This is what Pope John 
has in mind when he refers in the first place to the “‘increase of the 
Christian faith” among the fruits to be expected from the forth- 
coming Council. The Theological Commission, thanks to the 
competence of its members and consultors, will be able to present 
to the Fathers of the Council not merely drafts on points of doctrine 
which have all along been clearly taught in the Church but also on 
some implications and applications of traditional doctrine which 
up to now have not been clearly imposed on the belief of the 
faithful by the Church’s infallible magisterium. An example would 
be—though it is generally considered unlikely that this doctrine 
will be the object of infallible teaching by the Council—the universal 
distribution of graces by the Blessed Virgin, or, in the moral sphere, 
a statement on the morality of nuclear war or on the control of 
fertility by hormonal medication, i.e. by the so-called birth-control 
pill. 

Today theological science is fortunately in a position to fulfil 
with distinction its preparatory role in the forthcoming Council. 
Subject to changing fortunes throughout the centuries, with alternate 
periods of glory and relative decline, theology has made very great 
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strides over the past hundred years. Compared with the rather 
sorry state of things at the middle of the nineteenth century, one is 
justified in speaking today of a profound renewal of theology. A 
return on a grand scale to the life-giving sources of theology—the 
bible, the patristic writings, the liturgy, the teaching of St. Thomas— 
has given a new élan to theological writing and laid deep foundations 
for the fruitful exercise of speculative reason and the construction of 
new syntheses. At the same time a vigorous recall to the function 
of theology as minister of holiness and guide to Christian living in 
the changing circumstances of human culture and civilisation—to 
what we are apt to speak of today as the existential dimension of 
theology—has ensured its ability to provide an answer to the grave 
human problems which are today so urgently in need of solution. 
There is no mistaking the hopeful glances which are today directed 
towards the forthcoming Council not merely by Catholics but also 
by our separated Christian brethren and even in certain non- 
Christian circles. In a recent address to Catholic journalists Cardinal 
Koenig of Vienna stressed the fact that the Council would be 
concerned with many topics of interest not merely to believing 
Christians but also to unbelievers, to the entire world. “In a world 
in which an iron curtain symbolises discord and division, all 
influences—from whatever source they come—which are capable 
of surmounting and reconciling racial, political and national 
prejudices are a blessing. The Second Vatican Council will show 
that in the Catholic Church, in Christianity as a whole, there are 
certain latent forces to which sufficient attention has not been paid 
and which are capable of resolving tensions and conflicts which no 
technician or sociologist is able to solve’’.1 

Many of the great problems of our time have already been 
treated in masterly fashion by the late Pope Pius XII, who brought 
to bear on them the penetrating light of divine truth. Indeed if one 
wishes to form some idea of the particular subjects which are likely 
to be discussed at the Council, one cannot do better than recall 
the outstanding addresses in which this great pontiff pointed the 
way to a renewal of society. Here there is question of social and 
moral problems primarily: the nature and destiny of man, the 
meaning of personality, the origin and function of the state, the 
sacredness of marriage and the family, the perennial claims of 
Christian morality. The same holds true, however, of Pope Pius 
XII’s dogmatic teaching. His teaching on the Mystical Body of 
Christ, on liturgical worship, on the position of the laity in the 
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Church, on the missions, on the role of Our Lady in the plan of 
salvation, on the function of the Teaching Church in relation to 
theology, on the legitimate principles of biblical study, on the 
abiding value of scholastic philosophy and theology——all this will 
be of the greatest significance for the forthcoming Council. One 
does not need to be a prophet to predict with assurance that several 
of these themes will be treated in the Council’s sessions. 


BISHOPS AND GOVERNMENT OF DIOCESES 
DOCTRINAL CLARIFICATION 


The opinion has frequently been expressed that the forthcoming 
Council is likely to formulate a doctrinal constitution on the position 
of bishops in the Church. Cardinal Tardini?, it is true, stated that 
the emphasis of the Council will not be primarily dogmatic, but this 
remark should be taken as referring to the vast number of pastoral 
and disciplinary problems claiming the Council’s attention rather 
than as foreshadowing a Council of little dogmatic interest. It is 
not to be doubted that very important dogmatic teaching will 
emanate from the Council, and it is indeed very probable that this 
will include a statement on the episcopate: its divine origin and 
essential place in the Church’s constitution, its ruling and teaching 
power, its collegiate or corporate character, episcopal communion 
as the bond of Church unity. Had the Vatican Council not been 
interrupted when but a fraction of its labours had been carried 
through, it would certainly have given us, as a complement to the 
teaching on the primacy and infallibility of the pope, a doctrinal 
exposition of the episcopal office. And while it is not the express 
purpose of the Second Vatican Council to complete the interrupted 
labours of the First, it is likely that in this respect at least it will 
complement its teaching. 

The task of preparing such a statement on the episcopate, how- 
ever, would fall to the Theological Commission, not, as might 
appear at first sight, to the Commission for Bishops and the 
Government of Dioceses. It is by the Theological Commission too 
that a doctrinal statement on the role of the laity in the Church, 
or on the meaning of the Liturgy, would be submitted to the 
Council, not by the commissions assigned to the lay apostolate and 
the Liturgy respectively. This division of labour is in accord with 

2. Herder-Korrespondenz, 14 (1959-60), p. 298. 
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the principle laid down above that all questions of a primarily 
doctrinal nature would be handled in the present preparatory stage 
by the Theological Commission. The fact that special commissions 
have been set up to deal with these questions, however, though 
primarily an index of the practical problems arising in these fields, 
is a further pointer to the likelihood of their being made the object 
of doctrinal teaching. The reason is that in the life of the Church 
doctrinal development is intimately linked with the pastoral and 
disciplinary field. Practical protlems and their solutions are often 
the prelude to more explicit teaching on certain points of doctrine 
on which new light has been shed by these developments. On the 
other hand, the necessity of finding a solution to a practical problem 
is calculated to evoke deeper reflection on the doctrinal principles 
at stake. 


DECENTRALISATION 


This connection between doctrinal teaching and problems of 
organisation and discipline is not difficult to illustrate from the 
topic with which we are now dealing—bishops and the government 
of the dioceses. The widespread feeling that the Council will expand 
and clarify the Church’s teaching concerning the episcopate is due 
in large measure (though not indeed exclusively) to a keen awareness 
of the problems facing bishops in the Church today, both in the 
government of their individual dioceses and in the handling of 
certain inter-diocesan problems of national or even world-wide 
scope. It is felt, for example, that in certain respects the bishop’s 
freedom of action is unduly curtailed by existing discipline, which 
reserves to the Holy See a not inconsiderable section of what would 
normally pertain to ordinary episcopal administration. It is a fact 
that the Roman Congregations are at present responsible for a vast 
amount of Church administration. The doctrinal justification of 
this centralisation of power is of course the plenary jurisdiction of 
the pope, by whose authority the congregations are empowered 
to act. Its practical justification, on the other hand, would seem to 
lie in existing world conditions, which call more than ever before 
for strong central leadership, a wide uniformity of practice and the 
solving of problems on a world-wide scale. A certain uneasiness is 
noticeable, nevertheless, and considerations of both a doctrinal and 
practical kind are urged in favour of restoring to the jurisdiction 
of diocesan bishops certain matters now normally reserved to the 
Holy See. 
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Examples of matters in which greater freedom of action might 
be allowed to bishops individually or through provincial or national 
synods are: marriage legislation, dispensation from matrimonial 
impediments, judicial matrimonial cases (in which under the 
existing discipline the parties concerned must often await the verdict 
for several years), the prohibition or toleration of books. 

The proposal is usually made on the grounds of efficiency and 
the arguments advanced are substantially the same as those we 
often hear urged against excessive centralisation in other spheres 
of life. Appeal is made to the principle of subsidiarity as a safeguard 
of efficient administration, to the necessity of avoiding the long 
delays often involved in recourse to Rome, to the need for greater 
differentiation in leglisation and in pastoral action in accordance 
with particular national and diocesan conditions. 


WORLD-WIDE CO-OPERATION 


Of particular interest is the stress being laid on co-operation 
between bishops of the same province, nation or even wider group- 
ing and on the need for greater initiative and for a great deal more 
common planning at the level of particular councils or synods. 
It is undoubtedly along these lines that the most significant and 
far-reaching results may be hoped for from the Council’s delibera- 
tions on the role of the episcopacy in the administration of the 
Church in the world of today. At a time when barriers between 
peoples and continents are disappearing and global thinking is fast 
becoming a general habit of mind, there is a growing number of 
problems which can no longer be dealt with satisfactorily at the 
provincial or national, not to speak of the diocesan level. An 
obvious example is the greatly increased migration of peoples, a 
problem with which the Holy See has been much concerned in 
recent times and which will certainly engage the attention of the 
preparatory Commission for Bishops and the Government of 
Dioceses. It is of interest in this regard to note that the secretary 
of the Commission, Monsignor Giuseppe Gawlina, is a member 
of the executive committee of the Higher Council of Emigration at 
Rome and that at least two other specialists on emigration are 
members of the Commission—Monsignor Jean Rupp, Auxiliary to 
the Archbishop of Paris, and Father Francesco Milini, who belongs 
to a missionary society entrusted with the care of Italian emigrants. 
A recent commentator on the preparations for the Council calls 
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attention to an important development in the Church’s care of 
emigrants in the modern world. ‘“‘There is reason to believe’’, he 
writes, “that the Commission will be concerned particularly with 
personal groupings (national communities, for example) which show 
a growing tendency to develop side by side with territorial groupings. 
The activities of the Consistorial Congregation along these lines are 
important, inasmuch as Pius XII has visualised putting emigrants, 
sailors and military personnel in charge of chaplains, missionaries 
and other priests with jurisdiction of a personal nature’’.® 

There are many other matters in which the common interests of 
bishops of widely separated dioceses or of a particular geographical 
region make joint planning almost a necessity. One writer points 
to the very successful new German Catechism as an example of 
the kind of undertaking in which the claims of uniformity and 
efficiency as well as of economy in labour and expense, render 
corporate action essential but which nevertheless cannot be carried 
out by the Holy See on a world-wide basis. ““What cannot possibly 
be achieved’’, he points out, “in a world-wide catechism, valid for 
Negroes and Eskimos, Americans and Japanese, Spaniards and 
Germans alike, has been accomplished in exemplary fashion by the 
German uniform Catechism: returning once again to Scripture and 
Bible history and following in the best Catholic tradition, it takes 
account of the progress which has been made, precisely in the 
German-speaking world, in pedagogical theory and method, as well 
as in theology, and also the educational, cultural, psychological and 
ecclesiastical characteristics peculiar to that region ... One of the 
noteworthy aspects of this reform is that it was carried out not by 
an individual bishop but by a national hierarchy. The latter can 
provide for the necessity unity, has at its disposal sufficient resources 
in money and personnel to secure the services of a first-class team 
of experts over a long period, and, from a first-hand and exact 
knowledge of the situation, can carry out a reform which really 
corresponds to the needs of the nation in question. At the same 
time the possibility that such a reform may be extended beyond 
the nation’s boundaries is not excluded, as has in fact been shown 
by the adoption of the German Catechism outside Germany”’.* 

Another example of corporate episcopal planning comes from 
South America. The Consistorial Congregation recently brought 
together a conference of the Latin-American Episcopate and a 
permanent episcopal Council (CELAM) keeps a constant eye on 
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the many grave problems that can only be successfully tackled on 
a continent-wide basis. 

A brief word must also be said on the doctrinal considerations 
which are implicit in these suggestions for strengthening and 
developing the role of the world-wide episcopate in Church adminis- 
tration. This idea, it may be no harm to remark in passing, has 
nothing to do with separatist or anti-papal tendencies; on the 
contrary, it aims at rendering the episcopate capable of more supple 
and efficient co-operation with the world-wide planning of the 
Holy See, to whose far-sighted and courageous leadership the 
Church owes so much in recent years. Only a very superficial 
judgment would see any threat to the papal primacy in the proposals 
we are here considering. 

According to Catholic doctrine, bishops are the divinely appointed 
rulers of individual dioceses, for whose spiritual welfare they hold 
the direct and primary responsibility before God. As successors of 
the apostles, to whom Our Lord entrusted the care of the Church, 
they are true shepherds of their flocks and represent for them the 
supreme shepherd and ruler, Jesus Christ. In accordance with the 
morarchical constitution of the Church, however, they hold their 
office in dependence upon the pope, to whom belongs, as Christ’s 
Vicar on earth, supreme and full power over the entire Church. 
Subject to the pope and incapable of validly exercising their pastoral 
office except in communion with him, they are nevertheless not 
merely the pope’s delegates. The pope has indeed power to reserve 
to himself certain aspects of diocesan government, in the interests 
of the general welfare of the Church, and may even deprive a bishop 
of his office for grave reasons. But he may not dispense with the 
episcopal system of government nor transfer the effective rule of 
the Church from the episcopate to some other organ of government. 
For Christ has laid down that the Church be governed by bishops, 
each of whom holds the complete pastoral power in his own dioceses, 
while all together, in union with the bishop of Rome, have a cor- 
porate responsibility for the entire Church. And while the former 
aspect of the episcopacy provides doctrinal support for the appeal 
that certain powers now reserved to the Roman Curia be restored 
to the diocesan bishop as their regular or ordinary possessor, so the 
latter provides the doctrinal foundations for increased inter- 
diocesan co-operation and planning. The collegiate aspect of the 
episcopacy, the intercommunion of the bishops and all the bonds 
of unity and co-operation implied in it, was one of the most striking 
features of Church life in the early ages of Christianity. It is a 
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principle rich in potential benefits for Church government at all 
times, but particularly in the era of “the one world” that is now 
with us. It provides an excellent dogmatic basis for increased 
emphasis on regional episcopal conferences and on inter-diocesan 
co-operation generally, should the Council wish to take measures 
to foster these tendencies throughout the Church. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF THE CLERGY AND LAITY 
ITS SCOPE 


It will contribute to an understanding of the work of the Com- 
mission for the Discipline of the Clergy and Laity (or—to use the 
official title—of the Clergy and the Christian People) as well as 
helping to soften the rather severe overtones of the Commission’s 
title, if we bear in mind that the Latin disciplina is here used in a 
wide sense, perhaps best rendered by the English terms control, 
order, government. The matters assigned to the Commission 
correspond in broad outline to the field of competence of the 
Roman Congregation of the Council. This Congregation was 
established by Pope Pius IV in 1564, immediately after the Council 
of Trent, its purpose being to ensure the continuation of the 
Council’s work of Reform. Today it is responsible for the control 
and organisation of clergy and Jaity in accordance with Canon 
Law, for the supervision of catechetical instruction and for securing 
the observance of the precepts of the Christian Jife. 

It is with this very wide field that the third of the special pre- 
paratory commissions is concerned. Obviously, its labours demand 
a considerable preliminary task of selection, for it cannot hope to 
deal with more than a fraction of the problems of ecclesiastical 
organisation and Christian life which call for examination in view 
of changed conditions in the modern world. It has been relieved of 
one severe burden, however, by the setting up of a special com- 
mission to deal with the apostolate of the laity, which would other- 
wise have fallen within its competence. For the rest it will have to 
be guided by the principle, valid for the work of the Council as a 
whole, that only problems of wide application throughout the 
Church can be dealt with. Even these, however, are very numerous, 
precisely because of the widespread uniformity of social and 
cultural conditions in the world of today. 
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A problem which must certainly present itself for examination 
to this Commission is the acute shortage of priests in many parts 
of the world and the possibility of a better distribution of the 
clergy. In this as in other matters there is a growing consciousness 
among Catholics of their responsibility for the welfare of the 
Church as a whole and not merely for the limited needs of their 
own diocese and country. We in Ireland, for example, have lately 
become acutely conscious of the urgent need for priests in Latin 
America. We know that it is a problem which concerns us directly, 
because of the abundance of vocations with which God continues 
to bless our country. And the recent letter of the Holy Father to 
the Irish bishops, soliciting their help in providing Irish priests to 
help meet Latin America’s needs, has made us realise still more 
clearly how little we can afford to think only of our own problems 
or even limit ourselves to our present missionary tasks. There can 
be no doubt that this growing sense of corporate responsibility for 
the Church among Catholics throughout the world will exert a 
powerful influence on the deliberations of the Commission for the 
Discipline of Clergy and Christian People, and later on those of the 
Fathers of the Council. The full resources of the Church have yet 
to be employed to full effect in the struggle to conquer the world 
for Christ. All the signs point to the adoption by the Council of a 
vigorous and courageous programme involving far-reaching and 
even startling changes in order to ensure the most efficient possible 
mission of the Church to the world. Efficiency, of course, is by no 
means the most important factor in the conversion of the world. 
Prayer, sacrifice, the right use of the divinely-appointed means of 
salvation are the primary and irreplaceable conditions of the saving 
action of Christ, which is the sole and sovereign cause of holiness. 
But Christ has entrusted his work to human instruments and 
placed it in the context of world history, where it is exposed to the 
working of the same laws which determine the course of merely 
human institutions. Hence the need for wise and far-seeing direction 
of the Church’s mission to the world, for the adoption of measures 
best suited to spreading the Gospel throughout the world and 
establishing it securely in men’s hearts. The vast and rapid changes 
effected in man’s environment by the technological achievements 
of our age call for a programme of pastoral adjustment greater 
than any which has hitherto been required in the Church’s history. 

Perhaps the most important problem to be tackled is that already 
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mentioned of a better distribution of the clergy. A related problem 
concerns the restoration of the diaconate as a permanent office in 
the Church, instead of being simply a step on the way to the 
priesthood. Recently many earnest appeals have been made for 
the introduction of this reform, on the grounds that it would help 
considerably to solve the problem created by the shortage of priests. 
Deacons could preach, administer Holy Communion, lead the 
people in prayer, take care of a good deal of administrative work 
which is now being done by priests to the detriment of their directly 
spiritual functions. The suggestion envisages a diaconate freed 
from the obligation of celibacy which would attract many for 
whom this obligation is an effective barrier to the priesthood. 
The advantages and possible disadvantages of the proposal are at 
present the subject of keen discussion in theological and pastoral 
publications and any eventual programme would obviously have 
to leave room for diversity of practice in accordance with varying 
religious conditions from country to country. 


PREACHING AND TEACHING 


Another matter which falls within the scope of this Commission 
is the whole question, of vital importance for the renewal of Christian 
life, of preaching and teaching the Word of God to the faithful. 
There has recently been much talk of a crisis in catechetical instruc- 
tion and even more so in preaching, and the popes have repeatedly 
addressed themselves to the problem, laying down the correct 
principles to be followed. In particular, they have placed great 
emphasis on the irreplaceable role of preaching in the Church’s 
ministry, on its sublime dignity, its efficacy at every period of the 
Church’s history and the gulf that separates it from the ordinary 
human means of communicating and disseminating knowledge. At 
the same time they have given full value to the human element in 
preaching, stressing the need for careful preparation by the preacher. 
He must have a deep knowledge of the Gospel, an understanding 
of social and cultural conditions, psychological insight and a form 
of thought and language accommodated to the minds of his hearers. 

The reiteration and development of these principles by the 
Council might well go hand-in-hand with a doctrinal exposition 
of the significance and saving force of the Word of God in the 
Church and of the inter-relation of Word and Sacrament in the 
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+JOSEPH DOWDALL, O.S,B. 


Abbot of Glenstal 
THE AIMS OF THE COUNCIL 


public announcement of a future Ecumenical Council in one of 
the oldest religious houses of Rome—the Abbey of St. Paul- 
outside-the-Walls. This Council will be of special interest and 
importance for religious. 
In his first encyclical, Ad Petri Cathedram, the Pope sketched the 
principal aims of the Council. It would powerfully serve to promote: 


[ was indeed fitting that Pope John XXIII should make his 


(i) an increase of Catholic faith, 
(ii) a renewal of Christian morals in the lives of the faithful, 
(iii) the adaptation of Church discipline to the needs and 
methods of our age,} 


and thus it would “‘present to the entire world the compelling 
spectacle of the Catholic Church resplendant in its truth, its unity 
and its charity’. This Ecumenical Council has not been summoned 
for the more exact formulation of some belief or for the safeguarding 
of some particular doctrine, but will concentrate upon the nature and 
apostolate of the Church itself. The pregnant words of the Nicene 
Creed: ‘‘one, holy, Catholic and apostolic Church’ will be its 
programme, and its two-fold purpose will be the renewal of Christian 
life in all members and a more intense preaching of the Gospel to 
the modern world, both by word and example. 

Eighteen months his first announcement, when the views of some 
two thousand bishops, prelates and heads of religious orders had 
been gathered and added to the learned contributions of all the 
Catholic universities and the reports of the Roman congregations, 
Pope John addressed the assembled commissions of the Council in 
almost identical terms: 


1. Cf. Documentation Catholique No. 1308, col. 907. 
2. D. C. No. 1341, col. 1480. 


The Most Reverend Joseph Dowdall, O.S.B., is abbot of St. Columba’s 
paves Glenstal, and is president of the Conference of Major Superiors of 
Ireland. 
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We look for great things from this Council, which should 
create a renewal of vigour in faith, in doctrine, in Church 
discipline, in religious and spiritual life and . . . a re-affirmation 
of the principles of Christian order . . . (14 November, 1960).? 


Because this Second Vatican Council is primarily concerned with 
the renewal of Christian life within the Church, it is of special 
interest to all religious. The holiness of the Church is also their 
primary aim and the fundamental reason of their existence. This 
intimate link between religious and the Church, their role in its 
growth, is sometimes overlooked. Pope Pius XII often spoke about 
ate 


The very existence and value (of the religious life in the Church) 
is due precisely to its close relation to the final purpose of the 
Church, namely, to lead men to holiness; it is true that every 
Christian should strive towards this sacred height under the 
direction of the Church. The religious, however, proceeds by 
a path that is special to him.’ 


There is but one Christian holiness, voluntary union with Jesus 
Christ. Within his Church, the existence of a special élite body of 
religious is a public witness to this common aim of all members. 
Their public profession of his evangelical counsels proclaims the 
transcendent value of life with Christ over all other created goods. 
The growth of the Church is therefore closely linked with this public 
seeking of the Gospel ideal, which acts as a leaven to raise the whole 
mass. Pope Pius XII has stressed this vital and necessary role of 
religious in the life and apostolate of the Church in these words: 


The Church would not answer fully to the wish of Christ, Our 
Lord ... and men would not raise their eyes, filled with hope, 
towards her as to a “‘sign erected for the Gentiles” (Js. 40:12) 
if they did not find within her men radiating the splendour of 
the Gospel ideal, by the example of their lives far more than by 
their teaching.* 


This theme of bearing witness to the world has passed from the lips 


3. Address to First Congress of States of Perfection, 9 December 1960. 
Cf. D. C. No. 1085, col. 1670; and Address to Superior-Generals and Heads 
of Orders in Rome of 11th February 1958. Cf. D. C. No. 1272, col. 251. 

4. Ibid. 
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of Pius XII to those of John XXIII. In every discourse upon the 
future Council in 1959, he concentrated upon it, and especially in 
the text of his first encyclical, quoted earlier, where he described the 
purpose of the Council as: 


to present to the world the compelling spectacle of the Catholic 
Church, resplendant in its truth, its unity and its charity.° 


THE COUNCIL AND RELIGIOUS 


Since the proceedings of the preparatory commissions are secret, 
there can be no certain information at this stage about the questions 
which the Council will have to discuss or decide. Since, however, 
the Council is human in its structure and grows out of the past, it 
is useful to examine the membership of the commission for religious, 
the activity of the First Vatican Council in this sphere and the general 
trend of teaching and legislation by the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious and the Roman pontiffs upon religious life during the past 
decades. The new Ecumenical Council should consolidate and crown 
their labours. 

This commission consists of twenty-five members and twenty- 
three consultors, all religious, except for two secular priests. There 
are five bishops altogether. The commission is under the presidency 
of His Eminence Cardinal Valeri, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of Religious. Of the forty-eight members, seventeen are attached to 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious in some capacity. It is natural 
to expect that this Congregation will exercise a strong influence upon 
the discussions. An examination of the nationality of the members 
and consultants shows a predominance of Italian, Spanish and 
French religious: 


Spanish Ttalian French 
Members ... we 7 5 349 
Consultants De: 2 7 Slat 


Of the other countries, Belgium comes next with three members, and 

one consultant; North America and Holland have two of each 

category. Germany has three consultants only, Ireland has no 

members, but two consultants—Dr. Patrick F. Cremin of Maynooth 

and Father Gerard Mulcahy, O.F.M., Rector of St. Isidore’s, Rome. 
5. D. C. No. 1308, col. 907. 
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The discussions, for example, of the relations between religious 
and the local hierarchy or secular clergy, or of the pastoral training 
and work of religious, will naturally tend to reflect the experiences 
and conditions prevailing in Spain, France and Italy. 


THE FIRST VATICAN COUNCIL 


If the First Vatican Council had not been interrupted abruptly, 
it would have proceeded to examine the different members of the 
Church and among the schemata to be submitted to the bishops was 
one upon the condition of religious. At that time, the very idea of the 
religious life had been attacked in many parts of the Church, so 
that the Schema opens with a declaration upon its high purpose and 
value. It admonished the faithful to have a high esteem for religious; 
it exhorted the bishops to encourage and protect families and it 
gravely admonished all religious (a) to show proper honour, respect 
and reverence to bishops; (b) to give them all necessary help; (c) to 
keep a strict observance. They should order all things “‘to the 
Church’s benefit and the edification of the faithful: ecclesiae 
utilitati ac populi aedificationi”. There followed more detailed 
legislation upon the obligations of religious obedience, upon the 
full restoration of common life, and upon the strict observance of 
the enclosure.® This Schema never reached the Council floor but 
many of its provisions were taken over in the new Code of Canon 
Law. One of the unresolved problems which has come very much to 
the fore during the past decade is the proper relation of religious 
engaged in apostolic and pastoral work to the local bishop and to 
their fellow-workers, the secular clergy. We shall see that these 
questions will figure prominently in the coming Council. 


THE POPES ON RELIGIOUS 


It is clear that Christian perfection, in the essential elements 
of its definition and realisation, does not lend itself to any 
renovation or adaptation ... but the manner of application 
demands modifications in view of the conditions of modern 
life. (Pius XII to Second Congress of Religious, 9 December 
1957.) 


6. Cf. Collectio Lacensis, vol. VII, col. 671. 
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In the 1860s the existence of religious orders was challenged and 
seriously threatened by the hostility of several European govern- 
ments. In their preparatory schema for the First Vatican Council, 
the members of the commission deemed it necessary to defend their 
existence, and to urge the faithful to hold them in the highest 
esteem. The phenomenal increase, during the intervening hundred 
years, in both the numbers and the activity of religious men and 
women has fully vindicated their role and value in the Church. 

Nevertheless, it is probable that the coming Council wil] again 
recommend the ideals of the full Christian life—of the religious life 
—to all the faithful and define its true nature and value. Papal 
documents, during the past thirty years, have constantly recalled 
the obligation of all Christians to seek to grow in their love of God 
—to seek the perfection of charity. The necessity for all Catholics 
to be apostles has been likewise inculcated. There still remains, 
however, some confusion in the minds of the faithful, and even of 
some clergy, upon the true nature of Christian perfection, and 
upon the obligation of all to seek it. 

During the past twenty years there has been a significant change 
of terminology in papal documents—the term “‘religious’’ is 
frequently replaced by the phrase “‘state of perfection’. This latter 
phrase is more precise and its official adoption dates from the 
rapid and extraordinary growth of organised bodies of the faithful 
seeking perfection in a public State, recognised by the Church, 
other than the canonical religious state—the secular institutes. The 
recognition and the evaluation of the role of priests, religious and 
lay persons in the building up of the body of Christ concerns 
intimately the purpose of the Second Vatican Council, which is 
“to bring new vigour and life to all parts of the Church’’. 

After re-stating the teaching of the Church upon the true nature 
of the Christian ideal, exemplified in her sons and daughters in 
religion, the Council may proceed to set out its unchanging elements. 
Catholics nowadays often experience a deep and unresolved conflict 
between the demands of the traditional religious discipline, especially 
of obedience and humility, and the dictates of contemporary 
philosophies upon the human personality. Even religious are not 
immune to this. The perennial actuality of the evangelical counsels 
with their fundamental self-abnegation—“So therefore, every one 
of you who does not renounce ALL that he possesses, cannot be 
my disciple’. (Luke 14:33)—needs to be re-asserted. 

Catholics born into a materialist and self-seeking world, and 
pre-occupied about the full development of the human person, often 
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lack the firm anchorage of a living faith which is strongly attached 
to invisible and supernatural reality. In their minds there is often 
doubt and some confusion concerning the true meaning of the 
revealed programme of human happiness—the Sermon on the 
Mount. The necessary taking up by each of the cross of Christ and 
the sharing in his Passion are stumbling-blocks to many in the 
Church, as they are folly to the multitudes outside it. A re-statement 
of the true nature of the Christian ideal and of the primary purpose 
of religious life will not only encourage religious men and women, 
it will greatly strengthen the power of their example. 


THE NEED FOR ADAPTATION 


While maintaining that the ideal of Christian perfection is 
essentially unchanged, the Holy See has, especially in recent years, 
urged and directed all religious to adapt the application of these 
principles to the needs and outlook of the present age. Apart from 
a strong recommendation to return to the breadth of vision and the 
mind of their respective founders, the S. C. of Religious has fostered 
the raising of the standard of both general education and of spiritual 
formation in the members of all religious bodies. Recent documents 
have insisted upon the most careful selection of candidates, upon 
their full genera) education and, in all cases in which rel‘gious are 
engaged in any specialised apostolate, upon their receiving a 
professional training which is nowise inferior to that of a lay 
counterpart. 


Since one of the principal aims of the coming Council is “the 
adaptation of Church discipline to the needs and methods of our 
age’’, it may decide to carry this policy still further by: 


(a) prescribing a canonical novitiate of two years for those 
religious who must normally proceed to secular universities 
etc., for training. 

(b) limiting the number of new religious bodies, engaged in 
the same or similar works. 

(c) imposing some form of federation or association between 
houses of the same religious congregation, whose existence 
or apostolate is imperilled by their isolation and lack of 
concerted effort. 
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Although the First Vatican Council did not complete its task of 
defining the true nature of the Church, the discussions which it 
caused continued to act as a powerful ferment in Catholic theology. 
Under the providential guidance of the Holy Spirit, there developed 
in the Church a new appreciation of the Pauline teaching that she 
was the body of Christ. This doctrine of “the mystical Body” has 
had a most profound influence. It has enriched the teaching of 
Catholic morality, and penetrated into the traditional notion of 
both the religious vocation and the religious apostolate. The greater 
awareness of a fundamental solidarity and of a mutual dependance 
between all members of the Church has counteracted an excessive 
individualism and corporate pride which tended to divide the 
members of the Church into separate, and sometimes opposing 
departments. Once again, Catholics have become aware that they 
are all members of one single spiritual body, all sharing in the same 
divine life, and mutually completing each other’s work, for the 
good of the whole body. 

Thus in defining the Christian vocation, Pope Pius XII could 
declare: 


Christian perfection consists, par excellence, in the union 
with God which charity effects ... it embraces also the work 
of Christ, i.e. the service of the Church, fulfilled out of love of 
Christ, in the place and the measure which belongs to each 
person in the composition of the Mystical Body. 


And of the religious vocation: 


They should unite themselves to God by charity, and offer 
themselves to him in holocaust, imitate and follow Christ, 
his doctrine, his life, and his Cross, and consecrate themselves 
to the service of the work of Christ, the Church, as being the 
chosen and active members of the Mystical Body. (Discourse 
to Second Congress of Religious, 9 December 1957.) 


A few months later, the same pontiff addressed the heads of 
religious orders in Rome and reminded them that their office 
“called them to a special sharing of his supreme apostolic respon- 
sibility’ over the whole Church. 

ie DaACinowt212.cole2ons 
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The two great practical conclusions from the doctrine of solidarity 
and mutual dependence in the Church are (i) closer co-operation 
between religious orders, and (ii) greater harmony and mutual 
assistance in pastoral work between the hierarchy and religious 
orders, and between the secular and regular clergy. 

Old traditions die hard, and the Church in her long history has 
seen the tares of division grow within her. She has suffered much 
from human weakness, and especially from rivalry between the 
different groups of her members. In the present crisis of religion 
every effort should be made to overcome such divisions, which 
weaken her apostolate. The future Council may well adopt, and 
urge again, the views expressed by Pope Pius XII when he said: 


Each member of this Body has a right, on that account, to 
receive the help of all, collaborating in view of the single 
common good, that of the Church. It is easy to deduce from 
this principle what should be the feelings of mutual esteem, 
mutual goodwill, mutual support, and the eagerness to col- 
laborate, the holy emulation and the magnanimous dis- 
interestedness which will govern the relations of communities 
between themselves. 

Each member should certainly maintain his proper place 
and function in the body, but he should also understand and 
respect the functions of the others, and know how to combine 
with them for the greater common good.® 


On another occasion he said: 


You have seen how fitting and, indeed, how necessary it is, 
while the enemy of Christ’s name is daily building up what he 
hopes is an invincible force, that all of you who are fighting 
for God should unite your forces and work, in your proper 
order and with your proper weapons for the common victory. 
... The gift of heavenly love, if it finds a ready co-operation in 
your hearts, will easily overcome the obstacle formed, through 
the weakness of human nature by a preference for one’s own, 
institute which exceeds the proper limits. 

Each person, indeed, must love his own institute, to which 


8. Address of Pius XII to Second Congress of States of Perfection, 9 Decem- 
ber 1957. D. C. 1268, col. 24. 
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Divine Providence has called him. He should mould his mind 
and his way of life according to its rules and follow its laws 
in the choice and in the carrying out of his apostolic ministry. 
But all should be united always in the common service of the 
same Church, the one Spouse of the same Lord and God, our 
Saviour. 


Such fruitful collaboration already exists in many parts of the 
Church, but the authority of the Council could help to dissolve 
the old and deep-rooted obstacles to unity. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE SECULAR AND REGULAR 
CLERGY 


It is not only between different religious families but also between 
the two branches of the clergy that the need for great unity and 
co-operation is often felt. 

One of the greatest tasks of the Council may lie in this field, in 
which both instruction and organisation are necessary. It will have 
to reconcile the legitimate claims of all the different parties who 
coalesce to form the apostolic ministry of the Church. A complete 
appraisal and a balanced judgment are required in this matter, for 
there can be no satisfactory solution by mere elimination, but only 
by the establishment of a clear hierarchy of authority and of 
jurisdiction, and a pattern of co-operation. Thus, by a better 
distribution and a more concerted effort the clergy will be enabled 
to meet the urgent requirements of the faithful. As the problem is 
extremely complex, it will exceed the competence of any single 
Commission of the Council. It concerns not only the secular clergy, 
but also the authority and jurisdiction of the bishop within his 
diocese. 

The need of fuller instruction and better mutual understanding 
by both regular and secular clergy becomes evident when we read 
the statements of Pope Pius XI Isince the last war and study the 
Roman documents which deal with the purpose and the function 
of the two branches of the clergy. 

Among religious, it is sometimes believed that a vocation to 
personal perfection cannot be as fully realised in the ranks of the 
secular clergy. An individual, however, is perfect in the eyes of God, 
in so far as he fulfils more perfectly the divine will. In this matter, 

9. Address to Superiors-General, 11 February 1958, D. C. no. 1272, 
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the state in which he lives is of secondary importance, whether he 
is a layman or an ecclesiastic, and for the priest, whether he is a 
secular or a regular. The vocation of an individual to holiness or to 
personal perfection should not be confused with the question of the 
“state of perfection” in the juridical sense. This state is so called 
because it removes the principal obstacles to one’s efforts towards 
personal sanctity—of its nature, it keeps these obstacles from one’s 
path. But to live in a “state of perfection’? does not mean that the 
individual religious will necessarily achieve the full realisation of 
its potentialities. It does not mean that the state will lead him 
effectively to sanctity. That depends upon his personal co-operation 
with divine grace, and upon the measure in which he actually 
applies the evangelical counsels to his own life. The parish priests 
of Treviso and of Ars, to quote only two well-known examples, 
were far holier than many contemporary cloistered monks. 
On the other hand, to quote Pope Pius XII: 


One is in error about the very foundations of Christ’s Church 
if one holds that the particular status of the secular clergy, as 
secular, has been established and sanctioned by the Divine 
Redeemer, while the particular status of regular clergy, though 
good and approved, is secondary and auxiliary, because derived 
from the first . . . It often happens that, in mission territories, 
all priests working there, including the bishop, belong to the 
regular clergy. Let no one declare that such a situation is 
irregular or abnormal, as though it were only a temporary 
arrangement and that the sacred administration should be 
handed over to the secular clergy as soon as possible.!° 


The same pope insisted that since neither secular nor regular 
clergy could claim the prerogative of a divine right, which would 
put them before, or exclude the other, so: 


the difference between them, their mutual relations, the tasks 
to be entrusted to each in the work of salvation, all this Christ 
has left to be determined according to circumstances and to 
the needs of different epochs, or to express our thought more 
clearly, he has committed the decision to the judgment of the 
Church. 


10. Address to First Congress of States of Perfection. A.A.S. 1951, pp. 27-28. 
(Cf. D. C. No. 1085, col. 1670.) 
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Despite the authoritive statement of the popes, erroneous views 
concerning the relationship between the regular and secular clergy 
are still to be found in many Catholic countries, including Ireland. 
To dissipate this confusion, and to weld together both branches of 
the clergy under the pastoral authority of the Supreme Pontiff 
and of the local Ordinaries is a special concern of Pope John XXIII. 
Already before his election as pope he had put into effect the 
principles enunciated by his predecessor. They have a significant 
place in the legislation of the recent Roman Synod, and the coming 
Vatican Council will certainly consider the need of reform in this 
sphere. In a recent discourse to Provincial Religious Superiors in 
Italy the Holy Father declared: 


During the past forty years, Our Predecessors have repeatedly 
spoken about a synchronised and converging apostolic activity 
which should not be exposed to useless and dangerous delays 
on account of a lack of agreement or a desire of a monopoly 
of work, or (God protect us!) a certain intolerance towards the 
work, however valuable, done by others in the same field of the 
Lord. This collaboration, according to the thought of the 
Roman Pontiffs, demands the organisation on the same level 
and for a successful result of all the clergy who are active in 
each diocese, the secular and the regular clergy, to carry out 
with goodwill the wishes of the bishop according to his instruc- 
tions... . We are happy to recall that our intention (in the 1957 
Synod of Venice) of considering as one whole the secular and 
the regular priests, who together form the diocesan clergy, 
devoted to the service of souls, and under the paternal eye of the 
bishop, was received with devoted respect and in an atmosphere 
of enthusiasm, and that it remains a most happy realisation." 


CONCLUSION 


To judge from recent trends of policy and legislation emanating 
from the Holy See, the task of the preparatory commission for 
Religious will be three-fold: 

(1) It will define the true nature and value of religious life in the 
Church. 

(2) It will propose legislation to render its apostolate more 
efficacious, and better adapted to the urgent needs of the Church. 

11. D. C. No. 1342, col. 1538-1539. 
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(3) It will promote greater unity and more co-ordinated effort 
between the different religious families, and closer co-operation 
with the secular clergy. 

Thus may be fulfilled the primary purpose of the Second Vatican 
Council—‘‘a renewal of vigour .. . in religious and spiritual life’, 
and there will be presented to the world, especially by her élite 
members, “‘the compelling spectacle of the Catholic Church resplens 
dant in its truth, its unity and its charity’. By this all men shall 
know who are the true disciples of Christ in the world, and once 
again the pagan world may come and say in admiration: “‘See how 
these Christians Jove one another’. 


““We exhort the secular and regular clergy to pray earnestly, in 
union with the Roman Pontiff, that Holy Church which already 
enjoys a wonderful unity and mutual concord, may be an ever 
brighter example of this in the world”.—Pope John XXIII (30 June 
1961). 
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process of salvation. In view of the central—if disproportionate and 
exaggerated—importance attached to the Word of God in Protestant 
theology, such an exposition would serve the further purpose of 
contributing to the task of mutual understanding between the 
separated Christian communities. 

Among the members of the Commission for the Discipline of 
Clergy and Christian People is an Irish bishop, Most Rev. Dr. 
William Philbin, bishop of Clonfert and formerly professor of 
dogmatic theology at St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Canonists 
and experts in catechetical instruction, figure prominently on the 
personnel, as one might expect from the scope of the Commission’s 
activities. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF THE 
SACRAMENTS 


CoLuM DEVINE, C.P. 


BAPTISM 


living Church—have found their place on the agenda to be 
set before the coming Second Vatican Council. We cannot 
prophesy what the Council will decide. Our aim here is simply to 
bring our readers up to date with certain sacramental problems 
which have been occupying the minds of theologians in recent years. 
In countries where the Gospel has been sufficiently preached, 
Baptism by water or by blood has been held with at least theological 
certainty as the only means by which infants can attain heaven. 
In recent years, however, it has been tentatively suggested by a 
few theologians that in certain circumstances, e.g. the death of a 
child in the womb, whose mother would certainly have had the 
child baptized if it had been at all possible, the effects of Baptism 
might be realised in the child’s soul, either through the desire of 
the good Catholic parents, or through the desire of the Church, or 
in some other such way. 
This coming Council may perhaps furnish theologians with some 
guiding principles on this question. 


Te Sacraments—their doctrine, liturgy and place within the 


CONFIRMATION 


In the recent past there has been an extension of the power to 
administer the Sacrament of Confirmation. Now, in certain cir- 
cumstances, parish priests and some others may confirm the 
faithful, even children, in danger of death. Some theologians, 
however, would like to see an even greater extension. In view, too, 
of the modern religious decline, and of the importance of Con- 
firmation for the spiritual strengthening of the individual, and so 
for the welfare of the whole Church militant, this extension could 


1. Que faut-il attendre du Concile ? Lettre a un jeune curé, in La Maison-Dieu, 
n. 66 (1961), 6-9. 


Father Colum Devine, C.P., is professor of dogmatic theology in the Passion ist 
House of Studies at Minsteracres, Consett, Co. Durham. 
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well assist in the general administration of this sacrament at the 
age of discretion, and not at the dawn of adolescence which has 
come to be traditional in some parts of the world. 


OTHER SACRAMENTS 


Many serious authorities are hoping for the restoration of the 
reception of the Holy Eucharist under both species. This was the 
earliest custom, and its abandonment was solely the result of a 
practical measure of convenience. 

It is still difficult to see, however, how this earlier custom could 
be conveniently restored in practice in general administration. 
However, exceptions could be envisaged, e.g., for religious com- 
munities or for those making enclosed retreats, etc., where only a 
particularly small number of the faithful would be communicating. 

With regard to the Sacrament of Penance, because of the severe 
shortage of priests, and for the good of the faithful in general, 
some authors have expressed their desire for a more widely extended 
confessional jurisdiction, so that priests might be permitted to hear 
Confessions in many dioceses, or even in a whole country. This 
would be a great asset to those regions which feel the shortage of 
clergy so acutely. 

Among present-day discussions is that of making the Minor 
Orders functional, that is, ordaining people to these Orders without 
any further progress towards the priesthood. Much more important, 
however, is the question of a functional Diaconate. Though the 
deacon can preach, and in certain circumstances, baptize solemnly 
and administer the Eucharist, nevertheless in the present day 
Church, the diaconate is conferred only on those aspiring to the 
priesthood. In view of the acute shortage of priests it is obvious that 
a functional diaconate would be of tremendous benefit. 

To such deacons could be committed the administration of 
solemn Baptism and Holy Communion, preaching, catechising, 
and the administrative tasks of the parish. Thus the priest would 
be left free to dedicate himself to those specific priestly tasks which 
no-one else can perform. 

Such deacons could be chosen from men who, though otherwise 
excellently qualified, are yet unable or unwilling to proceed to the 
priesthood. Even married men might be accepted. 

Extreme Unction has never been regarded as a kind of 
“ecclesiastical acknowledgement of imminent death”. It is not the 
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sacrament of the dying, but of the sick. It is true that by Church law 
there must be present the danger of death, but this need only be 
remote. Some theologians have raised the question as to whether 
this danger of death which is nowadays necessary for the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament, is a matter of discipline only, or something 
which is required by the very nature of the sacrament. For example, 
would it be possible for the Church to allow its administration to 
those suffering from severe afflictions which cause great distress, 
but not in any danger of death? The sacrament would thus be 
administered in circumstances which would afford greater efficacy 
to the individual considered as sick. The Church herself would 
have to decide. 

Any decisions of the Council regarding Marriage are likely to be 
limited to certain impediments. Some might be completely reformed, 
while the impediment of impotency, in view of recent medical 
progress, might be clarified. 


CONCLUSION 


Sacramenta propter homines—the sacraments were instituted for 
the benefit of mankind. Whatever may come to pass at the coming 
General Council, we can rest assured that this axiom of the theolo- 
gians will be prominent in the minds of those who gather around 
Saint Peter’s successor. Their task is great. They seek not only to 
stem the religious decline of the world today, but to inaugurate a 
spiritual revival. May their jealous care of the sacraments, which 
Christ left ‘n their safe-keeping, help to bring their tremendous task 
to fruition. 


THE SACRED LITURGY 


CHARLES DAVIS 


wo of the Commissions preparing for the Council have to do 

with the liturgy: the Commission for the Discipline of the 

Sacraments and the Committion for the Liturgy. These two 
Commissions correspond to two of the Roman Congregations that 
form the permanent structure of papal government: the first to the 
Congregation of the same name, and the second to the Congregation 
of Rites. This correspondence makes clear the diffzring functions of 
the two Commissions, since each has the same sphere of competence 
as that of the corresponding Congregation. Roughly speaking, the 
first is dealing with the canon law on the sacraments, particularly 
with questions affecting their validity; and so the members and 
consultors on the Commission are mostly canonists. The second is 
concerned with the ritual side of the liturgy—with the s*ructure and 
carrying out of the liturgical celebrations. Among the members and 
consultors are the liturgists who have been prominent in the pastoral 
liturgical movement in their own countries, rubricians, experts in 
liturgical law, historians of the liturgy and specialists in sacred art 
and music. The President of the Commission for the Liturgy is 
Cardinal Cicognani from the Congregation of Rites, and the 
Secretary is Father Bugnini from the same Congregation, who has 
been actively concerned in the recent liturgical reforms. 


THE WORK OF REFORM 


This last fact reminds us that the Council, when it comes to the 
liturgy, will be taking over a work that has already been going on 
for some time. To see the task that faces the Council, some know- 
ledge of what has already happened is necessary. 

The modern—or pastoral, as it is rightly called—tliturgical 
movement started in Belgium at the beginning of this century 
under the stimulus of Dom Lambert Beauduin. Its aim has been to 
bring, not just the select few, bu* the mass of the faithful to an 
active participation in the liturgy. The efforts to do this soon 
revealed ‘he need for changes in the liturgy itself. It became clear 
that, if a living liturgy with everyone taking an active part were 
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going to be found again in our ordinary parish churches, then the 
existing liturgy would have to be reformed. The Germans, who 
entered the liturgical movement shortly after the Belgians, were the 
most insistent in calling for reforms. But they did not merely 
clamour for reform; they provided the historical learning and the 
doctrinal reflexion which have made a sound and prudent refor- 
mation of the liturgy possible. We are now in a better position 
than ever before to attempt a thorough restoration of the liturgy, 
since our knowledge of liturgical development enables us to evaluate 
the many, disparate elements that go to make up our present liturgy, 
so that we can hold fast to what is truly traditional, while boldly 
adapting its setting to present needs. 

Some time ago the work of reform was taken in hand by Rome. 
The most striking result of this has been the restoration of the 
Easter Vigil and the revision of the entire liturgy of Holy Week. 
Then, of great pastoral importance has been the approval of new 
Rituals for different countries with the use of the vernacular in 
varying measure. The German Ritual is particularly significant 
because of the many changes introduced into the rites. The rubrics 
of the missal and the breviary have been simplified, the Divine 
Office shortened in consequence, and a partial reform of the 
calendar effected. The various ways of securing the active participa- 
tion of the faithful in the Mass have been worked out more fully 
and codified in a comprehensive Instruction. Permission for Mass 
in the evening and the new law for the eucharistic fast should also 
be mentioned. These changes have made some impact by now on 
every Catholic. Most people are well aware that a reform of the 
liturgy is under way. Consequently, even those who have only the 
vaguest notion about the coming Council and its work know that 
it will busy itself with the liturgy. But what will the Council discuss ? 
What proposals are likely to be on the agenda? 

While the reforms just mentioned have made possible a fair 
measure of progress on the pastoral level, they are limited in scope 
and did not require any radical changes in the existing liturgy. 
True, the liturgy for Holy Week was revised throughout, but the 
rest of what has been done is a tidying-up of things as they ere, 
rather than a far-reaching reform. Yet, it must be admitted that. 
more drastic changes are needed if the liturgy is to exercise once 
more its proper function in the life of the Church. A first stage is 
now over; and a point has been reached when some major decisions 
have to be taken, if progress in liturgical restoration is to continue. 
It will be for the Council to take them. In issuing the new Code of 
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Rubrics last year, Pope John indicated that it was an interim 
measure and that the higher principles (a/tiora pincipia) of liturgical 
reform were being reserved for consideration by the Council. The 
role of the Council will therefore be to determine the general 
direction that the reform of the liturgy is to take, to lay down the 
main features of the liturgy of the future and to decide certain 
basic issues that govern any work of detailed reform. 


THE VERNACULAR 


The first matter awaiting decision is the use of the vernacular. 
This problem has been aired so often in recent years that there is 
no need to go into it here. Serious reasons support the retention 
of Latin, and the Church has been understandably slow in relin- 
quishing even in part the centuries-old use of the language in which 
the Roman rite was created and to which its thought and spirit 
are so intimately wedded. On the other hand, weighty arguments 
favour the adoption of the vernacular, and the call for its use is 
heard ever more insistently from those grappling with pastoral 
problems. It is not at all easy to judge this issue: the pros and cons 
are delicately balanced. That a decision which will affect so closely 
the life of the Church should be taken by an Ecumenical Council is 
eminently suitable. Admittedly, some concessions for the use of 
the vernacular have already been made; but these have been very 
restructed, and the question of the vernacular is still open. Is its 
use to be gradually extended, so that we shall have in effect a 
vernacular liturgy with a few more solemn formularies in Latin? 
Or will its use remain severely restricted, so that we shall retain a 
Latin liturgy with an occasional, limited use of the vernacular? 
Will a distinction be made between mission countries and elsewhere ? 
Whatever is decided, the answer to this problem will determine the 
whole future shape of the liturgy, because more than language is 
involved: bound up with the use of Latin or the vernacular is what 
may be called the style of liturgical life and participation, and the 
openness or resistance of the liturgy to adaptation and future 
development. 


THE MASS 


Next, the structure of the Mass badly needs overhauling. Needless 
+o say, any changes will leave intact the essential features and respect 
also the venerable rites and prayers that make up our Western 
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liturgical heritage. But certain accretions without much meaning 
have overlaid and obscured the more impor‘ant features; these need 
to be removed. The rite could be given cleaner lines, made more 
meaningful and adapted to present congregations, without losing 
its traditional character. In other words, what was done for the 
Easter Vigil and Palm Sunday ought to be done for the Ordinary 
of the Mass. The suggestions about this which have been made 
by serious liturgists have been brovght together by Father Reinhold 
in his excellent book, Bringing the Mass to the People (London, 
1961). To read this is an easy way of getting to know what the 
Counci] will be considering when it examines the liturgy of the 
Mass. One point that will demand some attention is a revised 
selection of readings for the Mass. The Council is not likely to 
deal with the details of this, which will probably be left to a com- 
mission appointed by it, but a decision will have to be made about 
the possible introduction of passages from the Old Testament as a 
third reading in the Mass and about the adoption of 2 two-year 
or three-year cycle instead of the present one-year cycle of readings. 


SACRAMENTS AND BREVIARY 


A similar overhaul of the sacramental rites is long overdue. For 
example, the baptismal rite is in a most unsatisfactory state. This is 
obvious to any priest who has ever administered it, and his exas- 
peration is in fact justified historically. The present rite is 
a rather poor compilation, adopted for universal use without much 
consideration. A thorough revision is called for. Most writers also 
favour a more direct adaptation of the rite to the baptism of infants. 
Though less urgently, the other sacramental rites also need revision, 
so that they should express better the meaning of the sacraments 
and take some account of the mentality and needs of modern 
people. The German Ritual gives some hints of what might be done, 
but a General Council could well take a much bolder line. The 
rites that are not sacraments, such as funerals and blessings, allow 
even more scope for change and development. 

Breviary reform will certainly come before the Council. Here 
again the Council will decide basic policy rather than discuss the 
details of revision. These are some of the questions that must be 
answered: What should be the general shape of each of the canonical 
hours? Is the present number and sequence of hours suitable for 
modern life? Should the breviary when intended for private recita- 
tion retain its choral features? Can Lauds and Vespers be so 
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adapted as to become once more prayers for the laity and parish 
congregations as well as for clergy and religious? Should the weekly 
recitation of the whole psalter be kept? 

The problem of the calendar and of the continual tendency of 
the sanctoral cycle to grow and encroach on the temporal cycle 
affects both the missal and the breviary. Many are urging a much 
more sweeping reduction in the feasts of the saints than that brought 
about so far. 

But writers are not in such general agreement about the aims of 
breviary reform as they are about reform of the Mass, so it is not 
easy to forecast the structure of the breviary of the future. 


THE ROLE OF THE COUNCIL 


The quick look just given at the items that will probably be on 
the Council’s agenda may give some idea of the work now going on 
in the preparatory Commission for the Liturgy, where the proposals 
sent in by the bishops and others consulted are being studied and 
the necessary documentation is being drawn up. But, when this 
work of preparation is over and the Council actually meets, how 
will it bring into effect the reforms it decides upon? This will depend 
on the way the work of the Council modifies the juridical 
organisation of the Church. The Council is expected to raise the 
status of bishops and to introduce a certain measure of decentralisa- 
tion in the administration of the Church. Bishops will be allowed 
more initiative, and wider legislative powers will be granted to 
episcopal bodies organised on a national or regional level. Will, 
then, some autonomy be given to bishops, or at least to national 
hierarchies, in liturgical matters? 

The startling suggestion has been made that the Council should 
simply indicate the elements that must be unconditionally retained 
and lay down the main lines that must be followed in achieving a 
restoration and then leave to the episcopate of the different countries 
or language groups the task of working out in detail new forms for 
the Mass and other liturgical rites. This proposal would mean in 
effect the break-up of the single Roman rite into a family of related 
liturgies. It would demand for its accomplishment a period of vast 
creative liturgical development; many doubt whether we are ready 
for this or capable of it. Some scheme of this sort might be accepted 
for the mission countries, but few will expect the adoption of such 
a radical decentralisation of control over the liturgy for the rest of 
the Latin Church. The suggestion, however, does show that we 
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must envisage a greater degree of local autonomy than before in 
regard to the liturgy, limited though this will probably be. 

Room, then, will be made for a measure of local initiative and 
adaptation—at least at the national level; but the main work of 
reform will probably be handed over by the Council to specially 
appointed commissions or to the existing Congregations—though 
these might well find themselves reorganised as a result of the 
Council. A General Council itself can do no more than determine 
key principles and make certain basic choices; the labour of detailed 
reform has to be carried out by smaller groups with the collaboration 
of scholars and specialists. So, it will be some years before the 
decisions of the Council reach fruition, and it is foolish to expect 
that the liturgy will change overnight. How far detailed proposals 
were previously prepared in the Congregation of Rites or are now 
being prepared in the Commission for the Liturgy no outsider 
knows. We can but wait and see. 

How much should we expect from the Council? How great 
should be our hopes? Dr. Balthasar Fischer, a leading German 
liturgist, has warned that enthusiasm should be tempered with 
moderation and prudence.! He points out the danger of excessive 
hopes, of expecting that the Council will bring a liturgy that is at 
long last true and perfect, that is all that could be hoped for by 
priests and people. This is to open oneself to a cruel and inevitable 
disappointment. After the work of the Council, the liturgy will 
remain a human liturgy with imperfections and defects. And a more 
immediate danger is that of a wrong attitude towards the present 
liturgy—an attitude that treats it in a provisional way. This shows 
itself in an unlawful anticipation of reforms, and also in a carrying 
out of the liturgy in a careless, half-hearted way, postponing the 
full effect and commitment demanded by liturgical prayer until the 
day when the liturgy will have been reformed. This is a false 
approach in which we are deluding ourselves about our own 
spiritual laziness. It is not the way to prepare for the Council. 

We look, then, to the Council for a renewal of the liturgy and the 
liturgical life of the Church. Meanwhile, the work of reform can 
begin with ourselves by a greater devotion and attention in carrying 
out what is already, despite its human defects, the living prayer of 
Christ and His Church. 


1. Que faut-il attendre du Concile? Lettre a un jeune cure, in La Maison- Dieu, 
n. 66 (1961), 6.9. 


CHRONICLE 
DATES, FACTS AND FIGURES 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


25 January, 1959: The Holy Father announced his intention of calling 
an ecumenical council. He had gone to the basilica of St. Paul Without 
the Walls for the celebration of the feast of the Conversion of St. Paul 
and he made his announcement at a special meeting of cardinals in the 
monastery attached to the basilica. The résumé of his talk published the 
following day in the Osservatore Romano stated that, in the mind of the 
Holy Father, the council was being called “‘not only with a view to the 
building-up of the Christian people, but also as an invitation to the 
separated communions to seek unity... .” 


ANTE-PREPARATORY PHASE: CONSULTATION 


17 May, 1959 (the feast of Pentecost): The Pope set up the Ante- 
preparatory Commission, composed of a number of highly-placed 
members of the Roman curia, under the presidency of the late Cardinal 
Domenico Tardini and with Monsignor Pericle Felici as secretary. (The 
first plenary session of the Commission was held on 30 June.) The com- 
mission’s task (it took almost a year’s intensive work to complete it) was: 


(a) to consult various categories in the Church on what the council 
should consider. An article in the Osservatore Romano of 5 June, 
1960, mentioned a total of three thousand letters sent out by 
the commission. 

(b) to copy and summarise the replies received and to classify and 
co-ordinate them, the resulting résumés to be printed, together 
with the original replies, for the use of the preparatory com- 
missions. 

(c) to suggest, on the basis of the replies received, how the labour 
should be divided in the next stage, the preparation of an agenda 
for the council. 


The consultation (greatly facilitated by modern means of communica- 
tion) was broader than ever before in the history of the Church. The 
Holy Father decided to consult other categories besides those which, 
according to the Code of Canon Law, can be invited to an ecumenical 
council (Oss. Rom., 5 June, 1960). We give here the categories consulted, 
(cf. MOTU PROPRIO Superno Dei Nutu (Oss. Rom., 5 June, 1960) ): 


(a) The Catholic hierarchies of the world. Residential patriarchs, 
archbishops and bishops were consulted, and also titular arch- 
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bishops and bishops. Superno Dei Nutu mentions that over two 
thousand replies were received. 

(b) Ten of the Roman congregations. The summarised replies of 
the hierarchies were circulated amongst these congregations. 
Each congregation had set up a commission of experts and, having 
examined the replies, they formulated their own proposals. 

(c) The superiors-general of religious orders, exempt and non- 
exempt. The Annuario Pontificio lists over one hundred and 
seventy clerical religious orders. 

(d) The faculties of theology and canon law in Catholic universities. 
An article in the Osservatore Romano for 10 June, 1960 states 
that sixty-five replies had been received from Catholic universities. 


Most of the replies were themselves sizeable documents, some of them 
filling large volumes, as is evident from photographs published in the 
Osservatore Romano. The Holy Father followed the progress of the 
consultation closely. Monsignor Felici took not only the résumés to him, 
but also many of the original replies, which he read carefully and in some 
cases annotated. The work of classification and synthesis of the replies 
was done by four priests, under the guidance of Monsignor Felici and 
Cardinal Tardini. Informations Catholiques Internationales for 15 April, 
1961, says that some 8,972 vota or suggestions (each put briefly in Latin 
by the commission) were classified. Of these, 4,232 were on doctrine, 
4,740 on the sacraments, the missions, etc. They also prepared statistics— 
so many letters sent out, so many replies—and analysed the results of 
their findings. Thus, they established the geographical extent and boun- 
daries of local problems, from the data provided by the world’s hierarchies. 
They prepared an over-all report on their work, a monograph of twenty 
pages which outlines the problems facing the bishops of the world. (The 
facts in this paragraph are taken from an article in Osservatore Romano, 
5 June, 1960, p. 3.) 

3 July, 1959: The Pope published his first encyclical, Ad Petri Cathedram, 
which contained the capital statement of the purpose of the council, and 
which he repeated in the MOTU PROPRIO of 5 June, 1960 (DocTRINE AND 
LiFe, October-November 1959, p. 147). 

30 October, 1959: Cardinal Tardini, assisted by Monsignor Felici, held 
a press-conference for some two hundred journalists on the council and 
the preparations for it. It was noted that correspondents from Communist 
countries were present. The press-conference attracted considerable 
attention and raised hopes of the establishment of a special press bureau 
for the council. This was, in fact, done later, in April 1961. The bureau 
is housed in the same building as the Central Commission. 

25, 26, 27 January, 1960: The Synod of Rome, an event likely to 
influence the council considerably. Important addresses on priesthood by 
the Pope during the synod (cf. Docrrine AND Lire, August-September 
1960, pp. 208-217). 
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5 June, 1960 (the feast of Pentecost): By means of a MOTU PROPRIO, 
Superno Dei Nutu, the Holy Father established ten commissions and two 
secretariats, all of whom are responsible to a central commission. It is 
their joint task to prepare the agenda for the ecumenical council. Our 
special issue describes their scope and composition in considerable detail. 
There is also a commission for ceremonial, an administrative secretariat 
and a secretariat of the Central Commission, but these are not engaged 
in the preparation of the council’s agenda. 

The commission for ceremonial has Cardinal Eugene Tisserant as 
president and has four members. Monsignor Beniamino Nardone (Sec- 
retary of the Sacred Congregation for Ceremonial) is secretary. Cardinal 
Tisserant is Prefect of the Sacred Congregation for Ceremonial, and one 
can take it that this congregation’s normal function—‘‘to supervise the 
liturgical and non-liturgical ceremonies of the Roman curia” (Annuario 
Pontificio)—is an indication of the scope of the commission for cere 
monial. 

The Administrative Secretariat, under the presidency of Cardinal 
Alberto di Jorio, will be occupied with administrative problems connected 
with the council. The president is also president of the /stituto per le Opere 
di Religione, and three of the members occupy administrative positions in 
the Istituto. This is an indication that the administrative secretariat will 
look after finance, for the purpose of the J/stituto, as described in the 
Annuario Pontificio (p. 1827) is “to provide for the guardianship and 
administration of capital intended for religious purposes’’. It is a bank. 
Of the twelve members of the administrative secretariat, eight are laymen. 
All the members are involved in the administration of Vatican property 
and it is to be presumed that the secretariat will concern itself with such 
matters as accommodation and travel, as well as with finance. 

There is a group attached to the Central Commission and which are 
sometimes described as the secretariat of the Central Commission. They 
function as a sort of general secretariat. Monsignor Pericle Felici, who 
was secretary of the Ante-preparatory commission, is secretary of the 
Central Commission. With him are eight officials of the Roman curia, who 
are on loan, as it were, to the Central Commission, but are not members 
or consultors of it. It is this group which, with Monsignor Felici, is 
described as the Secretariat of the Central Commission (Via Serristori 
10, Rome). 

Lastly, the curia has provided a minufante (a senior official) and a 
scrittore-archivista (literally, ‘‘writer-archivist’’) for each of the ten com- 
missions, for the secretariats for Christian Unity and for the Press, etc. 
These are priests who have been trained for the special type of clerical 
work that ecclesiastical documents involve. The administrative secretariat 
also has a minutante and, instead of a scrittore-archivista, a contabile, or 
accountant. 
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When the catalogue mentioned above was issued (it is dated 7 December, 
1960) there were 728 persons in the commissions and secretariates. Of 
those, forty-eight were cardinals, 215 were patriarchs, archbishops or 
bishops, 217 were prelates, 239 priests and religious, and eight lay people. 
Since then, two of the cardinals (Wendel and van Roey) have died, but 
two others had been added to the Central Commission. At least five 
archbishops and bishops have been added and more than twenty other 
ecclesiastics. One member of a secular institute was added also. Infor- 
mations Catholiques Internationales (1 January, 1961) gives percentages 
of representation of different countries and categories. They made out 
their classifications before the catalogue was available—their total was 
683—but their figures remain substantially valid. We give here the 
percentage of representation of different parts of the world, with (in 
parentheses) the percentage of the world’s Catholic population residing 
there: Europe 71 °%—another calculation put it at 69%—(47% of Cath. 
pop.); North and South America 16.3% (43% of Cath. pop.—but Latin 
America is responsible for the disparity); Africa 3.1% (3 % of Cath. pop.); 
Asia and Oceania 9 °%%—including bishops of European nationality—(7 % 
Cath. pop.). 

28 June, 1960: Promulgation of the Acts of the Synod of Rome. 

14 November, 1960: At a special audience for the presidents, secretaries, 
members and consultors of the preparatory commissions, the Holy 
Father inaugurated the preparation of the council. 

2 December, 1960: Visit of Dr. Fisher, late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to the Pope. 

19 April, 1961: The Pope, in an apostolic letter to the ordinaries of the 
world (it was dated 11 April), asked for intensive prayers for the council, 
and put it under the protection of St. Joseph. 

12-21 June, 1961: First session of Central Commission. In a subsequent 
press-conference, Monsignor Pericle Felici revealed that the Central 
Commission had as yet received no recommendations from the subsidiary 
commissions. Its first session was devoted to problems of organisation 
and procedure (voting, counting of votes, etc.) presented by the council— 
no small matter in an assembly of nearly three thousand people. It was 
hoped, he said, to record the sessions of the council on tape. The Holy 
Father had said, in an address for the closing of the first session of the 
Central Commission, that Latin would be the language employed, prin- 
cipally, but that participants would be allowed to use their own language 
also. It is hoped to hold the second meeting of the Central Commission 
in the second half of October, when it is likely that some of the other 
commissions would have submitted their recommendations. 
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